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Certain poems of In the Seven Woods (1904) (e.g.
Never Give all the Heart, The Arrow, The Old Men]
revealed a change in the direction of Yeats5 s develop-
ment, made clearer by what he wrote in 1906
(Discoveries} about Verlaine's assertion " that the
poet should hide nothing of himself."

" Without knowing it," he declared, " I had
come to care for nothing but impersonal beauty. I
had set out on life with the thought of putting my
very self into poetry, and had understood this as a
representation of my own visions and an attempt
to cut away the non-essential, but as I imagined
the visions outside myself my imagination became
full of decorative landscape and of still life. , . *
The more I tried to make my art deliberately
beautiful the more did I follow the opposite of
myself. Presently I found that I entered into myself
and pictured myself and not some essence when I
was not seeking beauty at all, but merely to lighten
the mind of some burden of love or bitterness thrown
upon it by the events of life." Now, to attain
" style, mastery, that dignity and that lofty and
severe quality Verlaine spoke of/* he saw that " we
should ascend out of common interests, the thoughts
of the newspapers, of the market place, of men of
science, but only so far as we can carry the normal,
passionate, reasoning self, the personality as a
whole/* He still held that " all art is dream,"
but it was now a representation of the waking dream
of life, not merely of racial memories. Banished
were the indistinct meandering emotions, the
sophisticated heroism. He turned to face his